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Ferrara, and Parma, is indeed, as Mr. Berenson1 has
pointed out, the great painter of that district, holding
'the same place there as Raphael holds among the
painters of Central Italy/ His chief work here in
Madrid, a 'Noli me tangere/ is, as it might seem, a
rather strange rendering of a subject so ' spectral/ so
suggestive of tragedy. And yet it is a lovely picture
certainly, into which all the still beauty of the woods
and fields at dawn enters not without a solemn sort of
gladness. A lesser picture, the Virgin, the Infant Jesus,
and St. John,2 is, if it must be gftren to Correggio, a
feeble work, dark and repainted perhaps, and without
the delight common to all his work';- while the other
pictures here that pass under his name, even thfe catalogue
of the Gallery repudiates.
In passing now to the Venetian pictures, we come upon
the great Italian treasure of the gallery, without which
the Prado would rank certainly much lower than it does
among the galleries of Europe.   If we miss the work of
the earlier Venetians, Carpaccio,   Jacopo  Bellini, and
his two sons, Gentile and Giovanni, we have yet in a
genuine work of Giorgione, that dayspring of the Renais-
sance in Venice, one of the rarest things in the world,
which, while it may not compensate us for our disap-
pointment at finding the so-called Giovanni Bellini here
a copy, is itself so precious a thing, that looking on it we
forget that grotesque forgery altogether in the surprise
and joy of finding Giorgione at last almost justified in his
reputation.   That almost fabulous painter, whose work
continually eludes us in the galleries of Europe, and is
quite faded, as a vision might fade, from the Palazzo
Tedeschi in Venice, has gradually been robbed by critic
1  The Study and Criticism of Italian Artt by Bernhard Berenson, London,
1901, p. 40.
2  No. 135 in the Long Gallery.